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Community Care of the Feeble-Minded* 
HISTORICAL 


Edgar A. Doll 
Director of Research—The Training School at Vineland 


In 1798 a so-called “wild boy” was found by some hunters in the 
woods of Caune in the Department of Aveyron in France, and was 
brought to Paris where he aroused considerable interest. He is known 
in medical literature as “The Wild Boy of Aveyron,” and was the 
first feeble-minded child whose education was scientifically undertaken. 
That he was an imbecile was not admitted by any of the scientists 
who studied him, although the famous psychiatrist Pinel suspected 
this to be the case. Itard, a philosophically-minded physician of that 
day, since noted for his pioneer work with mental defectives, seized 
upon the training of this boy as an admirable opportunity for obsery- 
ing the gradual transition of a human being from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. Itard did not suspect the possibility of native idiocy in this 
boy, but supposed that his lack of mentality was the result of depriva- 
tion and that after systematic training he could develop those ration- 
al powers which are unique to the human species. Itard was skilled 
in the methods of education then employed with deaf mutes and did 
not doubt that he could fan the faint spark of savage intelligence into 
the flame of average human intellect. 


Itard worked hard and accomplished much but could not bring 
about any appreciable mental development in his patient. We can 
sympathize with his faith and courage, however, for today many 
people still refuse to recognize the innate limitations of the feeble- 
minded. Perhaps the greatest lesson we have yet to learn in our 
efforts toward the rehabilitation of these social misfits is the prime 
importance of native ability, against the lack of which the best efforts 
of education and systematic charity are futile. 

When Itard finally realized the hopelessness of his task, and con- 
cluded that he was dealing with a congenital idiot, he gave up in des- 
pair and sent the boy to Bicetre, that famous French hospital for 
mental incurables, as a custodial case upon whom further training 
would be but a waste of time. 


—“— before the Maine State Conference of Public Welfare, Augusta, Me., October, 
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The savage of Aveyron is probably not the first actual case of 
feeble-mindedness, but marks the beginning of modern care for this 
class of mental defectives. Seguin, another French physician and a 
pupil of Itard, had observed that the training of the boy of Aveyron 
had not been entirely in vain. He had watched the experiment with 
much interest, and in 1837 continued the work on a larger scale by 
undertaking a more systematic training, by the physiological method, 
of a small number of feeble-minded children. His work was so suc- 
cessful that five years later he had demonstrated the educational pos- 
sibilities of idiots and imbeciles and was put in charge of the school 
department at the Bicetre. 

This marks the beginning of state schools for the feeble-minded. 
In other countries as well as in France public interest was soon direct- 
ed toward better care of the feeble-minded. England, Germany, and 
Switzerland soon took up the work. In this country the first state 
institution for feeble-minded was opened in Massachusetts in 1849. 
It was followed by a second institution in New York two years later. 
Practically all of our states and all the important European countries 


now recognize the need for making state provision for the mentally 
deficient, even though no government has yet provided the amount 
of state care which seems imperative. 


NATURE OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Why are certain people committed to public institutions? Why 
is one person declared a criminal, another insane, and another a mor- 
on? Do we ourselves have anything in common with these social 
misfits ? 

We all confess now and then to having done some foolish thing. 
Who of us has not had a fit of temper or an emotional crisis? Who 
of us had not, at some time or another, been childish in his attitude 
or displayed bad judgment? How often we are accused of not dis- 
playing common “horse sense!” But because we are, for the most 
part, of average human intelligence, because on the whole we are 
successfully adapted in our social relations, because in general we 
are even-tempered, well-controlled, and not easily excited, we pass 
as responsible, perhaps even as intelligent citizens. Our weaknesses 
are glossed over as foibles, our poor judgment as lack of experience, 
our superstitious knocking of wood as a sense of humor, our ego- 
tism as lack of breeding, our prejudices and fixed ideas as. adherence 
to principles. In the feeble-minded, however, these lapses from so- 
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cial ideals, these weaknesses in reason and feelings, these occasional 
periods of inadequacy or infantility are exaggerated to such marked 
degrees that they constitute fundamental abnormalities. We shall do 
well to remember then that the feebleminded are not a separate 
species but are human beings like ourselves. 

Dr. Meta Anderson relates that several years ago in an orphan- 
age in Serbia there was a little gypsy boy who had been picked up 
by the French troops and used as a mascot. When someone con- 
ceived the idea of a military organization for the children of the 
orphanage with generals, colonels, majors, and such, Stoyan immed- 
iately applied to be a “little colonel.” When his application was met 
with ridicule he jumped upon a table and made a speech on his own 
behalf. Among other things he said, “we are gypsies, but we are 
PEOPLE.” 


It is important for us to remember whether the feeble-minded 
are in school or in the community, that they are PEOPLE. They 
may be good or bad, healthy or unhealthy. They are born, they go 
to school, leave school, go to work. They marry, have children, keep 


house, support families. They vote and (so the cynics say) get elect- 
ed to office. In fact they succeed or fail on their level much as 
other people succeed or fail on their level. 

This idea is well expressed in Dr. Wembridge’s skillful para- 
phrase of tlie speech of Shylock: “Iamamoron. Hath not a moron 
eyes? Hath not a moron hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, and passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter as the intelligent 
are. If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will re- 
semble you in that,—the villainy you teach us, we will execute, and 
it shall go hard, but we will better the instruction.” 

Feeble-mindedeness is a condition of arrested human development 
in consequence of which the individual affected is incapable at ma- 
turity of managing his own affairs with ordinary prudence or of 
getting along in society independently of charitable supervision. The 
condition is contrasted with insanity, which is a mental derangement, 
whereas feeble-mindedness is a lack of native endowment. 

From the point of view of the physician feeble-mindedness rep- 
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resents a low type of physical and mental growth, or a general con- 
dition of arrested organic evolution. This lack of development par- 
ticularly affects the central nervous system, and makes impossible the 
normal development of brain cells. The condition is usually heredi- 
tary but may be acquired before adolescence as a result of some 
unusual or extreme accident, illness or disease. Medical interest in 
the feeble-minded has, until recently, been confined chiefly to the 
pathological conditions which accompany the more serious degrees 
of retardation. We are not yet very clear medically regarding the 
causes of high-grade mental deficiency. 

The social worker is interested in the feeble-minded because these 
individuals are socially and industrially incapable or unstable. They 
live in wretched homes; they do not observe the ordinary moral con- 
ventions; they are frequently criminal or the tools of habitual crim- 
inals. Because of their mental inability to appreciate moral values 
and social conventions they do not “get along” in our modern civi- 
lization according to the accepted standards of the communities in 
which they live. 

Feeble-minded children show their mental deficiency at school 
by their inability to succeed in their regular grades. They are usually 
conduct problems both at home and at school. But their chief char- 
acteristic is their almost complete inability to profit from instruction 
in the academic school subjects. They are relatively more capable 
in manual work or industrial arts, but even in these subjects they show 
a lack of initiative, slow learning and very limited powers of reason- 
ing. 

The general characteristics of the feeble-minded, then, are their 
low intelligence, their social incapacity, their poor learning, their lack 
of initiative, their feeble inhibitions, their general lack of resource- 
fulness which are all a direct consequence of arrested development. 
This comparative absence of normal growth affects not only their 
judgment and reasoning -but their whole mentality, their emotions, 
their interests, their instinctive reactions, their self-control, their self- 
direction, in short, ‘their total capacity for social adaptation. 


GRADES AND TYPES 
The feeble-minded, in brief, then are those socially incompetent 
persons whose lack of success is directly traceable to mental incapa- 
city which has been evident fairly early in life. This condition must 
not, however, be thought of as easily contrasted with normality. 
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There are many degrees of feeble-mindedness, and the higher de- 
grees approximate or even overlap the normal limitations of mental 
endowment. It is customary therefore, to classify the feeble-minded 
among themselves as idiots, imbeciles, and morons, the classification 
being determined by their so-called mental ages, or their general 
levels of intellectual development. Idiots are those with mental ages 
under three years of age. Imbeciles are those whose mental. develop- 
ment corresponds to the capabilities of normal children between the 
ages of three and seven years. Morons are the highest grade feeble- 
minded and correspond in their development to normal children be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve years. In the high mental ages 
it is sometimes difficult to make an accurate distinction between the 
feeble-minded of superficial intellectual aptitude and the normal adults 
of low ideational equipment. In all cases, however, there is a char- 
acteristic absence of good judgment, sound reasoning, and that de- 
gree of initiative and resourcefulness which are essential to inde- 
pendent social success. 

In addition to this classification of the feeble-minded according 
to the general level of ability, it is customary to recognize special 
types of feeble-mindedness as represented by certain clinical deviations. 
These are the cases which are more or less directly traceable to a defi- 
nite constitutional pathology. In this group we find, e. g., the Mon- 
golian type, a class of congenital idiots and low-grade imbeciles with 
slanting eyes and strikingly similar mental and physical traits. Other 
well known types take their names from gross cerebral defect, such 
as the microcephalic and the hydrocephalic. Then there are the 
cretins who suffer from severe thyroid deficiency, and the paralytics 
in whom brain lesions affect the higher nervous centers. There are 
still other types which result from infectious diseases, such as post- 
encephalitis, infantile paralysis and certain endocrine disorders. 


CAUSES 

The grades and types of feeble-mindedness are more or less direct- 
ly associated with the underlying causes of the condition. The ma- 
jority of the idiots, and the clinical varieties of the imbeciles are 
directly traceable to accidents, illnesses, metabolic disorders, or dis- 
eases. Birth injuries, traumas, toxic conditions, nutritional defects, 
and glandular disturbances produce the largest number of these. 
But by far the greatest number of the feeble-minded, especially the 
higher grades, owe their condition to inheritance. While it is often 
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difficult to establish the hereditary nature of feeble-mindedness in in- 
dividual cases, there is a general agreement among scientific students 
of the subject that perhaps two-thirds of feeble-mindedness is more 
or less directly traceable to heredity. This heredity transmission of 
poor native endowment is probably associated with definite physical 
and physiological deficiency, but at the present time the exact nature 
of this is rather obscure. 
SOCIAL MENACE 

Our greatest interest in the feeble-minded arises from the serious 
social menace which these individuals present to society at large. 
Nearly all social problems have some roots in feeble-mindedness. I 
need merely mention that perhaps a third of the children sentenced for 
juvenile delinquency are mentally deficient; that illigitimate mothers 
are commonly feeble-minded; that the majority of prostitute women 
and girls are mentally subnormal ; that poverty, alcoholism, crime, un- 
employment, truancy, and numerous other abnormal social conditions 
are, in greater or less measure, closely related to feeblemindedness. 


On the other hand, we must not conclude from this that all 
the feeble-minded are anti-social. We are justified only in conclud- 
ing that they are much more often a social than the normal members of 
the community. There has been so much alarm about the part played 
by feeble-mindedness in these several social problems that most author- 
ities have gone to extremes. The feeble-minded are certainly a grave 
social menace, but many of them do lead well-adjusted lives, especially 
in those communities which give them enough indirect or unconcious 
help and supervision to enable them to “get by” in the community. 

NUMBER 

Numerous studies carried out in various parts of the country 
have demonstrated that at least one percent of the adult population 
and at least two percent of the school population are definitely feeble- 
minded, not including the doubtful or border-line cases. A long series 
of municipal, county, and state surveys, including both adult and 


school groups, have showed that these figures are conservative. Dur- 


ing the war, for example, one percent of all draft recruits were reject- 
ed by the Medical Examining Boards as unfit for military duty be- 
cause of feeble-mindedness. The percentages in different localities 
depend upon a number of conditions, being generally higher in most 
rural communities as compared with cities, and higher among chil- 
dren as compared with adults. 
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CARE 


Institutional segregation and training is certainly the most satis- 
factory and effective way of protecting society from the menace of the 
feeble-minded. It is also the most desirable means of rendering them 
useful and happy. But it is obviously impossible to provide insti- 
tutional care for all mental defectives. Moreover, experience has 
indicated that it is unnecessary to care for all the feeble-minded in 
public institutions, even if that were possible. Even the most pro- 
gressive states provide direct state care for less than one-tenth of 
their estimated number of feeble-minded. Of course in all states a 
certain number of the feeble-minded are indirectly cared for in alms- 
houses, correctional institutions, and hospitals for the insane. 

Obviously, therefore, a state that hopes to control its feeble- 
minded must provide community care and supervision rather than in- 
stitutional care for by far the largest number of them. On the other 
hand all states must provide institutional care for those feeble-minded 
who cannot be regarded as community cases, and this proportion in 
the states which have courageously faced this problem is about ten 
per cent of the most conservative reliable estimates of their total 
number. It would seem advisable in order to deal intelligently with 
this problem in any state, to make some kind of survey of the situa- 
tion before formulating a program. This first step is a necessary 
basis for outlining any program for either institutional or community 
care. 


The study of feeble-mindedness as a social problem during the 
last century has called attention to a number of measures which may 
be employed to offset the disastrous consequences of the unrecognized 
and unsupervised feeble-minded at large. Nearly one hundred years 
ago the leading states established institutions to care for the most ur- 
gent cases. An outgrowth of public institutions for the feeble-minded 
is the branch colony, which is usually more or less self-supporting. 
This plan of segregated care provides for spotting the state with a 
number of small colonies which furnish an outlet for those who have 
gone through a period of training in the state institutions and have 
achieved some measure of industrial competence under continued 
supervision. The remarkable record of colony care made by Dr. 
Bernstein in New York State is ample demonstration of the value 
of such a program, although caution must be exercised in the type 
of patient who is cared for in such a colony. The most successful 
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of these colonies are the agricultural colonies where a group of per- 
haps twenty adult males engage in farming or in land development. 
The clearing of land, reforestation, and other forms of industrial ac- 
tivity have been successfully conducted in a number of eastern states. 
In some places it is feasible to establish industrial colonies in con- 
nection with manufacturing interests. This requires experienced con- 
tact and good judgment on the part of those establishing the colony 
since the success of the colony depends upon the suitability of the 


employment, and also the attitude of the local community toward the 
venture. The domestic colonies are still another phase of the colony 
program. This type of colony usually occupies a house in a small 
city and sends its girls out by the day for domestic service or its boys 
to trade activities, always under close supervision and always with the 
approval of the local community. 


The feeble-minded of school age who are above idiot grade 
may well be cared for temporarily in special classes under the con- 
trol of municipal or county boards of education. It is during the early 
period of school life that feeble-minded children acquire those social 
and industrial habits which are so necessary to their later success. 
Most of these children can be cared for in their homes and the 
state is therefore relieved of the cost of their maintenance. They 
are already receiving instruction at the cost of the state or the 
district, but the instruction in the regular grades is not only ineffec- 
tive but is often actually harmful. From every angle the special 
class is one of the most helpful and least expensive means of dealing 
with these subnormal children who are not so low-grade or so anti- 
social that early institutional care is imperative. If this special class 
instruction is supplemented by a period of continuation training to 
bridge the gap between the special class and the life of the community 
and industry, it becomes one of the most effective means of dealing 
with the largest number of the feeble-minded at the most critical time. 


One of the criteria of feeble-mindedness is its essential incura- 
bility. Feeble-mindedness is a condition of arrested development, and 
except in rare instances, does not respond to remedial medical treat- 
ment. There is, therefore, at the present time no hope of successfully 
solving this problem in any large measure with the resources of medi- 
cal science since the number of cases ameliorated by medical treat- 
ment is negligible. The problem is, therefore, in the main a matter 
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of segregation, supervision and training, rather than treatment in a 
therapeutic sense. 

In an address of this type it is necessary to mention the possi- 
bilities of sterilization as a means of community control of feeble- 
mindedness. This is a highly debatable question which has not yet 
been answered with any unanimity of opinion. While we know that 
the most important single cause of feeble-mindedness is heredity, we 
are not yet sufficiently certain in applying this fact in individual cases, 
Sterilization of known defectives will, of course, prevent their pro- 
creation. To be sure a limited number of notorious families might 
be controlled in this way, but after all only a small proportion. In 
other words sterilization reaches only the definitely feeble-minded 
parents, and not those other parents who are unrecognized carriers 
of defective strains. But even when all is said in favor of steriliza- 
tion we are obliged to reckon with public opinion, and with the con- 
stitutional rights of individuals. Few states have thus far been suc- 
cessful in promoting sterilization of defectives, and even these states 
have not yet been able to reach any very important number of indi- 
viduals. Still further, sterilization removes only the possibility of 
procreation and has of course no effect whatever in relieving the 
community of the immediate burden and social menace of the indi- 
viduals who have been sterilized. 

It therefore becomes necessary in considering control of the 
feeble-minded to devise some method of state supervision in addition 
to state institutions, colonies and special classes. The state of Connec- 
ticut has made some effort to bring about the registration of the feeble- 
minded with a view to controlling their activities. Every state should, 
at least, know the feeble-minded within its borders as far as it is 
reasonably possible. It could then have some system of visitation and 
carry on a campaign of prevention, for the feeble-minded do not sud- 
denly become anti-social any more than criminals do, and most of the 
feeble-minded are easily controlled under sympathetic guidance. 

The real problem of feeble-mindedness arises from the large num- 
ber of high-grade defectives. This is both our despair and our hope; 
our despair in that these cases are more difficult to recognize 
and because of their high intelligence have larger capacities for ill, 
and our hope because these cases are industrially trainable and do 
respond to sympathetic control. No state has yet successfully at- 
tempted the supervision on a large scale, yet from what we already 
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know it is reasonable to expect that this would be a most profitable 
undertaking. 

Finally let us bear in mind that when we talk about feeble-minded 
“children” we do not restrict ourselves to juveniles. The feeble- 
minded are all children in mind if not in body. Their social reac- 
tions, like their mental processes, are those of children even when 
their bodies are those of adults. These “children who never grow 
up” are constantly in need of supervision such as normal parents 
give their normal children. The state must be such a parent. Is it 
fair either to them or to ourselves to leave them at the mercy of the 
world, which takes no account of their limits except to exploit them? 
Would we not show that minimum degree of prudence and foresight 
which we say they lack, and would we not manage our own affairs 
with the ordinary prudence which we say they do not exhibit if we 
undertook to make it possible for them to achieve the measure of 
success and happiness which we assume to be their birthright as well 
as ours, by creating a limited world for them where they can com- 
pete on equal terms with their fellows and not undermine our social 
foundations? It has been said that an imbecile is normal in his own 
environment. Let us do our part to make that environment possible. 


Here and There at The Training School 
Harvest Time Notes 


“Now is the in gathering of the year.” From field and occhaid 
the grains, fruits and root crops are being harvested and we feel that 
this year we have much cause for Thanksgiving for the blessings 
that have been showered upon us, © 

In a School such as this, indeed in any institution, it is necessary 
to have everything in abundance. There must not be just enough for 
a certain group of the children or just enough for the officers or 
employes. There must be plenty so that every child shall have his 
share. Last year we ran short of white potatoes ‘and had to buy 
and the apple crop was not so good. But the farm men and their 
helper boys determined that this year there should be no shortage and 
they have carried out their determination. 

Can you imagine the appearance of an orchard that furnished 
thirty-six hundred‘and ten quarts of cherries? It was really beauti- 
ful and seemed all the more so for this orchard is in the poultry yard. 
Beneath these green leafed, red berried trees, all through the spring 
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and summer months, fifteen-hundred white leghorn pullets grew from 
fluffy chicks to the age when they were ready to lay. Every tree was 
a mass of red cherries and when evening came and the chickens flew 
up and roosted amid the cherries it was surely a sight to behold. 

This year’s peach crop was the best ever produced in our young 
orchard. For about sixteen years our old orchard, which had been 
carried on as an experiment in cooperation with the State Experi- 
ment Station, furnished us with all the peaches we needed year after 
year. But as the orchard grew older certain varieties died out. Trees 
which had not been sprayed (as a part of the experiments) failed to 
bear and gradually the crop became smaller and smaller. But before 
the crop got too small we had our young orchard producing and this 
year we harvested nearly two-thousand baskets. Some varieties came 
so fast that we gave away a great many. Of course we ran the can- 
nery to full capacity and we now have 1848 two quart jars of canned 
peaches as part of the fruit supply for the winter. 

The cannery was a busy place last summer. While the price 
of tin cans was so high during the war, we tried putting up our 
winter fruits and vegetables in two quart glass jars. The experi- 
ment was a success, we use spring wire, glass top jars and new rub- 
bers each season. The breakage is remarkably small and the very 
appearance of the contents, visible through the glass, is appetizing 
as you see it displayed on the store shelves. Ten thousand three- 
hundred and thirty-seven jars were put up at the School and a cor- 
responding amount at the Colony. 

Does it not sound good when you say, 495 jars of apples, 1952 
of apple, peach and grape butters, 489 cherries, 64 plumb jam, 449 
crabapple and currant jellies, 1848 peaches, 339 pears, 77 apple and 
peach syrup. Nearly forty-one hundred jars of tomatoes beside other 
vegetables “too numerous to mention” were also canned and as one 
of our German friends said “a couple of barrels of saur kraut, in 
case of accident.” 

The Colony is proud of the fact that their vineyard (245 vines) 
produced over three tons of grapes and a three-quarter acre of sweet 
potatoes, produced three hundred bushels of fine sweets. They also 
harvested three thousand baskets of early potatoes and twenty-seven | 
hundred baskets of red skins. There were thirty-four loads of sugar 
beets which will help to feed the 195 fall pigs and 187 spring pigs. 

Here at the School we have in storage more than 2200 bushels of 
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sweet potatoes and about 2000 bushels of whites. All of the latter 
have not yet been dug. The crops will average about 400 bushels 
of sweets to the acre and 200 bushels of whites. 

Early in the season we began picking apples. The Duchess of 
Oldenberg were fine and plentiful. Other varieties followed and 
today there is still a big pile of winesaps in the orchard not yet 
packed in hampers for storage. The Stayman Winesaps at the Col- 
ony were wonderful in size and freedom from blight or mark. The 
Delicious and McIntosh were fine. Winter Bananas, Paragon Rome 
Beautys and Red Astrakan all provided their quota. We have picked 
thus far 2608 bushels from the School orchards, and the Ben Davis 
are still on the trees, and 372 bushels from the Colony orchards. If 
“an apple a day keeps the doctor away” we shall have a healthy group 
of girls and boys this year. 

Best of all our good friends from the County Demonstration 
office and from the Experiment Station at New Brunswick tell us 
that there is a fine set of fruit buds for next year so that, barring 
some calamity, to the orchards we should have a large crop then. 
Right here we want to express our thanks and appreciation to the 
County Demonstrator and to the Experiment Station for their advice 
and help, not only this year but in the years past. Never a question 
but has been cheerfully answered, never a trouble but has been clear- 
ed up. I sometimes wonder if we might not more frequently express 
our satisfaction for the help we receive and whether all of us who 
call ourselves farmers, tell those helpful folks how much they really 
assist us. 

A very interesting experiment in spraying was carried on in the 
Landis Ave. orchard near the Hospital. It showed most conclusively 
the value of spraying and spraying properly. This will be reported 
fully later. We also discovered this year that one reason why many 
of our Staymen winesaps. near the center of the orchard have never 
borne very heavily is because the Staymens need cross fertilization. 
So this winter we shall graft buds from the McIntosh and the Red 
Astrakan in two cross lines through the middle and so be sure that 
all trees are properly pollenized. 

We shall also increase the number of our bee hives. We had 
only four in a ten acre orchard. We shall be more appreciative of 
the busy little honey bee that not only carries the pollen from blos- 
som to blossom thus insuring fruit, but also gathers in a store of 
honey sufficient in excess of its own needs to give us some. 
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In the Interest of the Bulletin 


We are printing below an editorial from the NEw York Tiss: 
first, because we are proud to know that our material is of sufficient 
interest to justify comment by the Times, secondly because it is a 
great comfort and inspiration to find such an important newspaper 
giving attention to constructive editorial matters relating to feeble- 
mindedness. 2 

After all the greatest good will come when all thoughful citizens 
understand about those whose minds have not developed normally and 
the great newspapers can do more to disseminate such information 
than anyone else. 


‘Teaching Defective Children” 


“Typical of the desire for intimate understanding and close re- 
lationship between the various branches of education today is the 
Bulletin published monthly by the The Training School at Vineland, 
N. J. Its purpose is to aid and encourage those whose minds have 
not developed normally. In its field, the publication brings together 
reports of work for defectives at this and other institutions, and pro- 
vides a place for those who are interested to give their opinions, criti- 
cal or laudatory. 

The current number presents a variety of news and results in- 
dicative of the close co-operation between workers in this department 
of education. A study in the physiological maturity of feeble-mind- 
ed girls is made by a scientific researcher. Changes in disciplinary 
methods in institutions for defectives are reported by the head of 
one of them. Instead of punishments for bad behavior, rewards for 
good behavior are held out. A pat on the back, above the waist, 
gets better results than several pats below. 

Diplomatic methods rather than force are also recommended in 
a contributed article by an attendance officer of a Detroit public school. 
In that city there is a system of child accounting which sees that each 
child is in the proper school every day. Though there are but four 
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recognized reasons for absence, the “hookey cop” finds as many situ- 
ations to deal with as there are absent children. Of course, many 
of the cases are of boys and girls who belong in ungraded classes, in 
special groups for subnormal pupils, or in institutions. Where poverty 
has led parents to keep the child out of school to work, education 
must go behind the child into the home. Some parents have no idea 
of what a normal child should be able to do. They have no standards 
of comparison. One slow child was excluded from a special class 
as non-teachable. He was to be put into an institution. But his 
mother had thought he was getting along so well. JOHN was I0 years 
old, and “doing fine.” He could almost write his name—all but the 
“J” and the “hn.” For such children with such parents the truant 
officer is a blessing. 

Even in comfortable or wealthy homes parents are sometimes 
ignorant or negligent. One father supplied his son with plenty of 
money and’an automobile and departed with his mother for Bermuda. 
He said he was surprised to learn that his son had not been in school 
every day during their absence. The old methods of former days are 
useless in all such cases. “Hookey cops” these days must be masters 
of tact. They must be imaginative as well as accurate, adaptable as 
well as stable. And like all those whose work brings them into con- 
tact with the mentally defective, they must have an inexhaustible 
supply of sympathy and a genuine anand to help’—New York Times, 
Friday, October 8, 1926. ; wax 





| The nineteenth. session of the Summer 
School for Teachers of Backward or Mentally 
Deficient Children will be held from July 11th 
to August 19th. As students will live at the 
Training School the number will be limited to 
sixty. The tuition fee is one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
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The Dietary Requirements of Sub-normal 
Children 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Dietitian—The Training School at Vineland 


Numerous articles have been written concerning the feeble-mind- 
ed or different child, how such children respond to the various men- 
tal tests, to different methods of training, etc., but unfortunately the 
dietary needs of such children have received but little attention. To 
those who have been alert in their understanding and handling of the 
question, this setatement may seem unjust. I modify it, therefore, 
by stating that insufficient attention has been given to the question 
and that this has been largely due to two facts; one the need of more 
information concerning food values and the other the need of more 
comprehensive knowledge on the subject of the care and treatment 
of sub-normals, 

Both questions are worthy of thoughtful consideration and while 
I have prepared the following article basing my statements upon 
twelve years working experience with defective children, I still feel 
that to thoroughly understand the subject one should have a first- 
hand knowledge of the subject as I have been privileged to do here 
at The Training School. 

Food, as we know, plays a very important part in the growth and 
happiness of children. Of the three necessities of life; food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, food plays the most important part. Without it life 
is impossible and with only scanty provision of food, growth is stunt- 
ed and energy fails. 

In the study of the feeble-minded the terms idiot, imbecile and 
moron are used to designate the groups of different degrees of intelli- 
gence. Idiot being applied to the children having mentalities below 
three years, Imbecile to those having mentalities ranging from three 
to seven years, and Moron to those having mentalities ranging from 
seven years to that of the dull normal. Food requisites for the three 
groups vary in accordance with mental levels and in describing how 
this has been determined, I shall call your attention first to the proper 
feeding of the idiot group. 
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Children classifying in this group are like babies and in their 
physical make up their digestive tracts need about the same considera- 
tion as would be given babies, if we would save the hospital much 
unnecessary work. Food for this group must be in such form that 
little or no mastication is required as they do not know how to proper- 
ly chew and swallow their food. To this group of children, the fol- 
lowing foods should be given: 

Milk, at least one quart per day. Milk is in itself a complete 
food for the baby as it contains all the food constituents necessary 
to growth and in proper proportions for assimilation. It need not 
be given exclusively as a beverage but can be used in the making of 
simple puddings, custards, etc. Cooked cereals should be served every 
morning for breakfast and one important reason for serving the cer- 
eal diet once daily is to give bulk to what otherwise might be a too 
concentrated diet. 

Occasionally people speak despairingly of feeding cereals in the 
quantities which are fed in institutions but this is so only because the 
basic reason for such diet is not understood. Serving cereal for 
breakfast also provides the opportunity for the milk ration as nearly 
every one desires milk or cream on their cereal. 

Sugar should be served sparingly with the cereal as sugar is 
what is termed a concentrated carbohydrate and if taken in too large 
quantities it is liable to cause gastro-intestinal troubles. Sugar is 
also a valuable fuel producing food and it is not needed in large 
amounts by the small child. 

The idiot type of child is usually sluggish and heavy and leads a 
sedentary life. For such children only a small quantity of sugar 
should be used on the cereal. Many of the people engaged in the 
work of our Institution do not understand why we do not give our 
children just as much sugar as they themselves take and again it is 
because they understand so little about the effect of certain foods 
upon the metabolism of these children. 


It is true that children do relish their cereal more if it is sweet- 
ened but it requires less sugar to satisfy if the child actually sees it 
sprinkled on and if this act is judiciously and kindly done, the aver- 
age child is well satisfied with a very small amount; in fact quantity 
does not matter just as long as the service is noted by the child and the 
cereal does have a slightly sweet and sugary taste. A taste for the 
flavor of the cereal has to be acquired and after this there is no 
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longer a craving for the sugar, but this taste is seldom acquired by 
the average idiotic child as one of such low mentality rarely makes 
the finer discrimination and for this group of children it is wise to 
sweetén the cereal, porridge, desserts, etc. 
<ceptions, as ever, seem to prove the rule and one idiot child 

who is very fastidious in his candy discrimination seems to be the 
exception. This little boy is extremely fond of candy but he will 
not eat one mouthful of the cheap confections. Given Huyler’s and 
such like brands of the higher grades he exhibits the greatest joy 
possible. However he is a rare exception to the general run of the 
children classifying in this group as nearly all have very poor powers 
of taste discrimination. 

It is best to give such children their heaviest meal at noon and 
a light supper about one hour before bed time. Such children re- 
quire much sleep and rest and the early supper hour and a fairly 
early bed time hour are both desirable habits. The dinner menu 
should consist of strained soups. Such preparation is advised as the 
cellulose in the vegetables is very hard to digest and should be re- 
moved. Potatoes may be served but should always be mashed. If 
served in any other form the potato is not properly masticated and 
enters the stomach in lumps and intestinal trouble may result. Green 
vegetables on account of vitamine B which they contain form a very 
necessary part of the diet. They should be cooked in a small amount 
of water, so as not to destroy the value of mineral salts and for some 
children it is advisable to strain them before serving. Spinach is 
one of the best of the green foods and if properly cooked need not be 
strained even when being served to the very low grade children. 

Experiments and experience have both taught us that meats in 
any form other than as soups and broths should never be given to 
this group of children. Meat improperly masticated’ remains in the 
stomach in an undigested form practically as swallowed for many 
hours. The fibres in the meat need to be separated, torn apart, and 
as these children do not masticate properly, this. separation does not 
take place and the meat is not properly acted upon by the body and 
the proteids in the meat are not changed so that they can be prop- 
erly and duly digested. es 

A second and rather important reason why meat is not good 
for the idiot child is that associated more or less intimately with the 
protein of the meat we find certain substances called “purins” in 
which the flavor of meat is largely contained. These substances are 
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not nutritious but are generally transformed in the body to uric acid 
and as we know when too much uric acid is stored up in the body 
and circulates in the blood stream, rheumatism and all sorts of allied 
troubles are the outcome. The stimulating extractives in meat are 
not necessary in the diet of this type of child. For the supper menu 
bread and milk made tasty with a little sweetening and flavoring if 
necessary and a simple dessert, corn starch, pudding, junket, cus- 
tards, etc., may be served and will form a satisfying and nourishing 
diet. 

In feeding this group of children we must remember that most 
of them have abnormal appetites. Almost without exception they do 
not know when they have eaten a sufficient amount of food and be- 
cause of this fact they require constant supervision. 

Briefly stated, the following is a list of the foods which are ad- 
visable to use in the making up of menus for the idiot group of chil- 
dren; cooked cereals of all kinds, bread and milk, rice and milk, 
milk toast, poached eggs, soft boiled eggs, soups (strained), cooked 
green vegetables (strained), mashed potatoes (white), stewed fruits 
for breakfast (strained), fruit syrup on bread, corn starch puddings, 
junket, custards, ice cream, orange juice, grated apple, apple sauce. 

Diet for the Imbecile Group: 

Our second consideration is the feeding of the group of sub- 
normal children which corresponds most nearly to the normal child 
having a physical age of five to seven years. 

For this group a quart of milk per day should be the basis of 
the diet. Breakfast should include a cooked cereal and it should 
ever be kept in mind that cooked cereals are much better for children 
than the uncooked cereals, but for the sake of variety, it is advisable 
to substitute dry for the cooked cereal about every fifth day. Eggs 
cooked without fats, graham bread with butter or with jellies and 
occassionally white bread are all good breakfast foods. 

For dinner well cooked meats served in small quantities, soups, 
etc., can be served. Rich, fatty gravies should be eliminated. Cook- 
ed green vegetables and raw well chopped green vegetables, mashed 
potatoes, turnips, beets, carrots and cabbage are all necessary foods 
for this group of children. 

Simple desserts served with the dinner (noonday meal) are ad- 
visable and should be in the form of fruits, custards, ice cream, plain 
cakes and wafers, etc. These, the more simple desserts, are much 
better for this group of children than are the more elaborate highly 
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sweetened and flavored desserts. Nuts are not easy to masticate and 
on account of their high fat content should not be given to this partic- 
ular group. Likewise, fried foods, pastries, rich with shortenings, 
rich sauces, meat salads with mayonnaise, tea and coffee should all 
be eliminated from the diet. 

As previously stated the imbecile group require about the same 
diet as the five or six year old normal child. A mother would not 
allow her little son or daughter, rich gravies, meats, nuts, tea, coffee, 
etc., for supper, just so the sub-normal child should be carefully and 
thoughtfully fed and by such care, the nervousness and excitability 
which is so often noted with this group can be controlled to some 
degree. 

Diet for the Moron Group: 

As this group includes the sub-normals ranging in mental ages 
from the imbecile to the normal group, their feeding requirements 
are about the same as would be right for children in the adolescent 
period of development. 

Milk for this group is most essential and to encourage the drink- 
ing of milk undiluted or in the form of cocoa or cereal coffee should 
be the real duty of a mother or caretaker. Cereals either cooked or 
dry should be served for breakfast. Fruits should be included in the 
breakfast menu and may be almost any variety among the fruits, 
prunes, oranges, apples and apricots are considered the best for grow- 
ing children. Eggs cooked in various ways, to prevent monotony, are 
also highly recommended for the breakfast meal. Graham, whole 
wheat and brown breads are recommended not only for breakfast but 
for all meals. 

For lunch or dinner, salads of all kinds may be served and should 
be, as they contain both mineral salts and the vitamines which are 
so essential to a healthy organism. It is, of course, understood that 
the salad dressings used should be simple and not the heavy mayon- 
naise which is so tasty but so indigestible. 

Meats for this group should be well regulated as to quantity and 
preparation. From two to four ounces per day for each person is 
a liberal amount to be served and it should be remembered that it 
is never to be fried. (Cheese served with macaroni or with rice, makes 
a very palatable dish and both are good substitutes for meat. Vege- 
tables, some served cooked and others served raw,. should form 
a very large part of the daily diet of this group. Toimnatoes, 
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both fresh and canned are highly recommended and as they are so 
well liked and are less expensive than many food products it would 
seem advisable to include tomatoes frequently in the weekly menu. 

Desserts for this group should be attractive and very tasty, but 
should not be so rich and heavy as to be highly indigestible when eaten 
after a hearty dinner. Here at The Training School, to avoid this 
last difficulty, we often serve the desert with the evening meal 
rather than with the mid-day meal and we find that the ci,*-aren 
really enjoy their desserts more at that time than at noon. In fact 
they often think of it at night as a real treat and eat it with relish 
and appreciation. Ice cream is one of the easiest desserts which we 
make and it is one of the very best for the children. On account 
of the milk and cream it contains, we often accomplish a two-fold 
benefit by serving ice cream frequently on the supper menu. 

We are very fortunate here in having our own poultry plant, 
dairy herd, twenty-acre truck patch and as many more acres devoted 
to the growing of white potatoes, sweet potatoes, berries and other 
fruits, including cherries, peaches, pears and apples in abundance. It 
is through these sources that we are able to give our children the 
kind of diet which is necessary to their health and happiness. 

It is a very old saying that “The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach” and in my experience I have found this to be a very 
true saying as applied to the feeding of sub-normal children, as there 
is no pleasure in the life of a deficient child which really equals the 
joy of eating, no matter how old they are in physical years, this joy 
remains unchanged. 





“In the Cattell Cottage Class are now enrolled sixteen children. 
Some go for one and some for two hours daily, according to their 
abilities and needs. Today I visited the class at 9.30 and found a 
very happy and well occupied group. They were classified into three 
groups and two little boys playing on the floor. Beginning tomorrow 
the music teacher will go to this group at 10 A. M. for a ten or 
fifteen minutes period and will have the children sing songs—just 
for the pleasure and the change.” A. M.N. 
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Thanksgiving 


“Praise to God and thanksgiving 
Hearts bow down and voices sing 
For His mercies still endure 
Ever faithful, ever sure.” 


So the children of The Training School sang on Thanksgiving 
morning in the auditorium of Garrison Hall, This particular gather- 
ing is one of the great events of the year. The children speak of 
it as “long assembly,” for the other weekday morning gatherings are 
only half an hour long and then the time is spent with songs, reci- 
tations, and stunts of various kinds. This morning assembly, how- 
ever is, an hour and a half long and every minute is filled with happi- 
ness. 

The story of the first Thanksgiving and of other Thanksgivings 
is interesting, and perhaps instructive, as a story but for our own boys 
and girls it is necessary to feel and know in order to have a real ap 
preciation of the reasons to be thankful. So on this day we have the 
opening of surprise packages. 

As the curtain goes up on the stage it discloses a long table upon 
which are a pile of boxes a little larger than shoe boxes. On the 
front of each is one large letter so that when they are arranged in 
order we have the complete alphabet from A to Z. Along the top 
are three extra boxes marked T. S. V. signifying Training School at 
Vineland. ; 

Back of the boxes, but hidden from sight of the children are all 
sorts of things to delight a child. Willie, who is chosen as helper 
because of his good record for the year, stands behind the table and 
as the surprise in the box is given out he slips in something else. 

The fun begins by calling someone whose name begins with A. 
It makes no difference whether it is the first name or the last name so 
long as it is the first letter of the alphabet. When A is called Albert, 
Austin, Anna, Annabelle and all the rest of that. group frantically 
wave their hands. Albert is finally called and he chooses the W box 
because his last name begins with W. Up he comes to the stage 
and opens his box before the audience and in it he finds a box of 
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Nabisco wafers which he immediately opens and proceeds to eat. 
Then the Bs are called and Bertram comes and finds in the B box 
a beautiful red Christmas tree ball. Then comes C and D and so on 
down the alphabet until the children themselves have chosen some- 
thing for each letter of the alphabet and all sorts of surprise pack- 
ages have come out of the boxes. 

Now the method changes and for a while employes and children 
are chosen alternately. When the choice falls on Miss Hill, she gets 
a little tin bank and someone suggests that this looks suspiciously 
as though it had been planned, for Miss Hill is just setting out to 
raise funds for the furnishings of a little boys’ cottage, for research 
and for other important matters. Of course one good sized check 
would fill that little tin bank just as well as a hundred pennies. Then 
other members of the staff get called and amid the cheers of the 
children, go forward to receive a tube of toothpaste or stick of candy 
or the like. But this is the children’s party and so the plan changes 
again. 

Now Florence is called and gives her place to Dorothy who 
finds in her box a slip of paper marked “The little black baby.” She 
looks all over and finally much to her joy and to the joy of the girls 
in her cottage, she finds in a separate box a little black kitten. Tom 
gets a roll of red tissue paper. Mr. Hetzel gets a five cent mouse 
trap and Bruce Doll gets a giant lolly-pop about three inches wide 
and half an inch thick. Charley finds a head of cabbage, Mary a 
roll of life savers, Sadie a package of cakes and Maud a plum pudding. 


Again the plan changes. Starting on the front row every eleventh 
child has a chance to choose a letter and this time Norman picks a 
chocolate bar, Fannie gets a paper machet Santa Claus brilliantly 
togged out in red and white. He is fourteen inches tall and can 
stand bravely on the table. If there has been any doubt that Christ- 
mas is coming, the shout of welcome for Santa would dispel it. 

Next Joe, is the eleventh, he draws a two quart glass jar of 
peaches, Blanche finds a big green ball, Tim finds a real colored rub- 
ber ball and nearly falls off the stage in his excitement in bouncing it. 

Now another new plan. Each group may choose one boy or girl 
to represent it. Of course the only way to tell who you want is to 
shout his or her name and soon there is a volume of shouts that 
almost rivals the noise at a football game. At last the leader raises 
his hand—the signal for quiet—and Helen is chosen to represent Wil- 
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bur Cottage. She finds in the X box which she chooses a slip marked 
“The Red One.” The red one is at last located in a big box at the 
side of the stage. A Rooster! A big, fat, red rooster, just the 
thing for a chicken dinner. Helen is afraid to carry it away but 
says, “Give it to my brother.” Frank reaches up and carries it off 
in triumph.* 

On goes the fun until the entire list has been covered. Now 
and then some child is called up without having been chosen by chance 
(?) and the leader has opportunity to say a few quick words of 
help to this one who is so full of mischief that it is “hard to be good 
all of the time.” And these are the occasions when such lessons sink 
in. To stand out among your fellows is a special privilege usually 
granted only to those who have had good records. But we must 
once in awhile set aside our customs and reach over to those who 
find it hard to live up to the high standards of goodness so that they 
will not get into the habit of being in trouble. 

“Well, the boxes are all empty.” 


What’s that? Meow, meow, in a tiny voice. Another Kittie! 
Sure enough. May chooses the last box and gets a little gray kitten. 
Hello! another box and it’s filled with sour balls, jaw breakers we 
used to call them when we were young in years. How many? Why, 
it looks as though there are enough to go around. Here they go. 

Then quiet again and now is the time for the leader to send home 
the real lesson of Thanksgiving. After the laughter and noise this 
lull in the proceedings provides just the right atmosphere. This must 
not be a sermon, just a little confidential talk that tells the simple 
reasons for being thankful for friends and comforts—and parties. 
It explains that the way to show thankfulness is to make others happy, 
to share your joys, to bring smiles to the faces of those about you. 





What children feel empelled to do may not be desired from the 
social standpoint. Some tendencies may be perpetuated by seeing 
that they bring satisfaction, or by stimulating children to act in the 
required way. Undesireable results, or by preventing any opportuni- 
ties for their exercise. Most tendencies need redirection, by sub- 
stituting different modes of action, or changing the thoughts and 
emotions in connection with the tendency. 


*Saturday evening at Mills Cottage I found a table set for four ond learn that Helen 
her sister and two brothers are to dine off of “The Red One.” 
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Christmas Comes 


Just as the shop keepers say “shop early” so the folks in an in- 
stitution say “start early.” By Thanksgiving day the Christmas play 
must be chosen. This year it is “Dicken’s Christmas Carol” and 
excitement runs high while the participants are being chosen. Each 
day as the youngsters come home from school the housemother or 
housefather is greeted with “I’m to be a fairy,” or “I’m gonna be 
a gnome,” or “I’m the Prince,” until finally everyone of the cast has 
been chosen. Usually about one hundred take part and “Just before 
Christmas I’m as good as I can be,” for only good boys and girls may 
have parts in the Christmas Play. 

The play will be given on December 27th for the children and on 
the 29th for our friends. At the second performance an admission 
fee is charged so that all of you who read should secure seats early 
so as to get good ones. Our friends are many and the hall is always 
full. The proceeds go for the children’s pleasures. 

All over the place the grown up folks are trying to find out what 
the children would like for Christmas so as to send letters home and 
to those loving friends who write us each year and say “send me some 
child’s wishes, I want to play Santa Claus.” It is this generosity 
that insures each one a Merry Christmas. 


We used to have the children write letters to Santa and we may 
go back to it another year but a change seemed necessary because 
some set their hearts on impossible presents and lose some of their 
Christmas joy if they do not get all for which they ask. This year 
there will be the element of surprise that adds so much to the zest 
of Christmas. 


I feel almost like writing a letter to Santa myself for The Train- 
ing School to ask for some money, we need it so badly for our Re- 
search work, that intimate study of each child that is necessary, if 
we are to give the right kind of treatment and training. Every father 
and mother is so anxious that everything possible shall be done for 
their particular child and that means careful scientific study of the 
child to find just what the trouble is and what can be done for it. 
Everybody is good about giving presents or helping a sick child or 
adding to the pleasures of the children but it is hard to make them 
see our need for money for this scietntific study which we call Re- 
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search, that in the end gives greater and more permanent happiness 
and helps to free our children from the clouds over their minds. 

Do you know of someone who will give toward this fund? Can 
you give something for Research yourself? Everything that is given 
for Research now will go into a fund that will be kept permanently 
just for that purpose. We shall use only the interest and many 
gifts will soon make the amount we need. At this season when we 
remember Him who spent his life for the needy and weak, don’t you 
want to help us to a better understanding of those weak in mind? 


A moment ago I spoke of the friends of the School who get joy 
out of playing Santa Claus for some of our children. There are a 
number of children who have no one to provide for them; some whose 
folks have but little in the way of Christmas for themselves and per- 
haps a large family. These friends take care of such children so that 
they may have a little more than would have come from home, by 
sending us some money for the general Christmas fund that supplies 
fruit, candy and an assortment of suitable toys and games. Some- 
times these folks prefer to select the gifts themselves and so we send 
letters on to them. 

This is the season also when the big boys come in with the O. 
K. slip to show that they are making a good record of their behavior 
and achievement. After we have looked over their record and ap- 
proved of it, the next question is sure to be, “How about me going 
out with Mr. Hetzel to get the Christmas trees and greens?” My 
what a lot of volunteers there are and what a great day it is. 

Off they go early in the morning, taking along a lunch and they 
scour the woods for Christmas trees, laurel and holly. What a shout 
there is when a holly bush is found with its fine red berries and what 
a wonderful to-do when someone spies some mistletoe tucked away 
in the crotch of a big tree. If it has berries or not, someone climbs 
and brings some down. 

Holly and mistletoe are not so very plentiful in our section so 
great care is exercised not to destroy the bush or clump. “Leave 
some for next year,” someone shouts and so some is left. A few of 
our boys at Menantico, our colony in the woods, know where to go 
and are sure to get mistletoe but they keep their secret well and so 
the supply is never exhausted. However, the woods are full of 
laurel. Now that the maples are bare and the oak leaves turned 
brown, the laurel stands out in great green clumps all through the 
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woods. Again we are careful not to destroy the plant but bag after 
bag of laurel is brought in to be made into ropes, wreaths and fes- 
toons. When Christmas time comes there must be a tree in every 
cottage and plenty of greens for decorations—making the ropes is 
part of the fun and deciding how the cottage shall be decorated is 
part of the play. Yes, gathering the greens and putting them up 
are great events. 

Being in the Christmas Play lets one stand out on our little 
stage; writing a letter to Santa Claus is getting close to him indeed; 
receiving one’s presents on Christmas morning is a wonderful fulfill- 
ment of the promise of Christmas time but after all, the crowning 
event of the year is Christmas Eve. After supper when the bell in 
the tower at Garrison Hall rings, everybody, big and little, hurries to 
the auditorium which is gaily lighted with red and green bulbs in 
the sockets that usually hold white ones. There is a feeling that 
something strange and exciting is going to happen, a mental tingle 
that matches the physical tingle caused by the frosty air, and then 
the singing begins—Christmas songs of every age and kind from 
“Hail, Hail, Santa Claus” to “O, Little Town of Bethlehem.” There 
are a few Christmas recitations but the excitement is so great it is 
almost impossible to follow any kind of program. Finally some 
youngster can’t stand it any longer and calls “go to the telephone” 
for along side the stage hangs a telephone put up for this occasion. 
The leader goes to the telephone, rings up and after a few tense 
moments, actually gets him. More excitement then chagrin for al- 
ways something has happened to him, either one of his reindeer has 
gone lame or the sleigh is broken down or his automobile is out of 
gas, or his airship has had something happen to it. At all events 
he is “not so very far away from Vineland” and anxious that some- 
one shall come for him. Someone is hurried off to bring him as 
soon as possible and after an apparently interminable wait there is a 
sound of jingling outside on the lawn. The sound passes back of the 
stage the curtain goes up, there alongside a gorgeously lighted Christ- 
mas tree is Santa himself. 

There be people in the world who say they do not believe in 
Santa Claus. Just one evening spent with our boys and girls full of 
love and faith and trust, I am sure would dissipate any such unbe- 
lief. Why here he is—he calls the children by name, remembers Tim 
through these many years, asks Charlie to play a solo, tells Mary to 
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sing, wants to hear Willie’s recitation. He seems to know who has 
been good and who has been better throughout the year; he kisses 
the little ones and shakes hands with the older ones. Soon a proces- 
sion led by Tim (who has always been the first to greet Santa Claus) 
forms in the aisles and they march up to the stage and Santa greets 
these whose faith has remained unshaken. Then he joins in their 
singing, jumps and prances about and rings his bells and finally he an- 
nounces that he really must go on to Millville, or Bridgeton or Cape 
May or some other far away place where other people are waiting 
for him. Now comes the candy. Can Santa stay long enough to 
pass that out? He can. He does and in a few minutes the great 
pile of candy boxes along side of the Christmas tree has dwindled 
away. About that time everybody is interested in the contents of the 
candy boxes. Santa announces that he must really go and that after 
they are all in bed he will be around and see that the stockings are fill- 
ed, packages delivered and the Christmas tree lighted up. “Hail, Hail, 
Santa Claus” and “Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow” are 
sung and amid shouts and hand clapping, Santa disappears and all go 
home delighted, happy and full of anticipation. 

A few minutes later in the various dormitories, you hear the boys 
and girls whisper “I’m going to stay awake and see Santa Claus when 
he comes,” then the lights are turned low, the housemother says good- 
night and everyone is quiet—here and there a sound of creaking 
boards in the floor makes a youngster sit up in bed but after awhile 
kind nature makes her claim and all are sound asleep,—sleeping more 
or less restlessly until in the morning they hear the strains of the 
band playing outside of the cottage, “Stille Nocvht,” “It Came Upon 
the Midnight Clear” or some other of the beautiful Christmas hymns. 
It is morning! Christmas morning! Never in all of the year has 
dressing been so rapidly done, never on any other day has there 
been such a rush to get the housework finished and breakfast over 
and then the long, long day, only too short as the hours go by, to 
enjoy the gifts that the spirit of Santa Claus. brought. 





Nutrition is not synonymous with nourishment or food but in- 
cludes all the factors which have to do with the assimilation of food 
and its utilization in promoting the growth and repair of the body. 
The mind is a function of the body and our practical concern is 
with what it does. 
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Questions 


Do all of your children believe in Santa Claus? 


Yes and no. We have never made a scientific study of the 
question and so cannot tell you whether there is a rather abrupt change 
in knowledge coming at a certain mental age or at a certain I. Q. and 
mental age. Of course a very large percentage of our children do be- 
lieve implicitly in Santa. There are a few who are doubters but they 
are much like the run of people outside the institution. They do not 
belive in Santa and I find that some incredulous folks don’t believe 
in many things that they might better believe in. 

This is rather a bad season of the year to ask me to answer 
this question. You see I believe in Santa myself—not as a scien- 
tist—No! Who would be a scientist at Christmas time if there were 
any danger that one would be considered foolish for hanging up 
one’s stocking. But as a father and grandfather, as one of the big 
crowd of big and little girls and boys who gather in Garrison Hall 
on Christmas we—well, how can I help believing in him? 

You were never in Garrison Hall Christmas eve, were you? 
I thought not. If you should be there, if you could see the eagerness 
with which everyone waits, listening for the least suspicion of a noise 
that sounds like sleigh bells; if you could see the joy on every face 
when they think they hear them and the disappointment when they 
find they do not; if you could hear the shouts when the sleigh bells 
are sure enough evident; if you could see two thirds of the children 
out of their seats as the curtain goes up; if you could see Santa 
Claus, himself, right there on the platform; if you could climb up or 
be lifted up and shake hands with him or kiss him, if you are little; 
if you could ask him questions and get answers straight from his own 
lips; then! then!!! O, you doubter you would know that he is a 
real sure enough Santa. You would know that all of our children 
and grownups too, believe in Santa for you would believe in him your- 
self. 





Note:—From time to time questions come addressed to the Bulletin. We are 
always glad to try to answer such, 
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Review 


Fryer, Douglass, and others. Vocational Self-Guidance. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1925. 385 pp. 

The desire for success is today more wide-spread than ever be- 
fore. Efficiency is a means to success, and vocational guidance is a 
means to increased efficiency. Through vocational lectures, group meet- 
ings, and individual counsel, the youth of today are learning the value 
of vocational direction as an aid to success. Self-guidance is a com- 
paratively recent sub-division of vocational guidance in general, and 
Professor Fryer’s book is one of the first important contributions 
in this direction. It aims, says Prof. Kitson in an introduction, to 
put the work on a scientific as well as a common sense basis and to 
bring about the coordination of the various organizations now at work 
each in its own field toward vocational guidance. 

Self-guidance obviously covers many fields and a wide range of 
information. The author has therefore called to his aid more than 
twenty leaders in the business profession who have contributed chap- 
ters on specific occupations in the field of business. These are prin- 
cipally confined to “white collar jobs” for “A” and “B” men so that 
this section of the book reflects a somewhat limited range of occupa- 
tions. These chapters are of great value, however, as indicating the 
method of approach in specific fields. 

Mr. Fryer’s own chapters include a general introduction to self- 
measurement with an explanation of personal rating scales and var- 
ious tests which could be self-administered. The appendices to this 
section of the book include a key to rapid self-examination of general 
intelligence, a selected list of tests for adults, a list of occupations, 
and the schools near New York City where instruction in this can 
be obtained, and a bibliography of twenty titles of suggested readings. 

Part III, contributed by Lorine Pruette, is devoted to business 
opportunities for women. 

In part IV Professor Fryer presents an excellent summary with 
special reference to job selection as well as methods and the general 
view-point of self-guidance. 

The volume as a whole is well organized and, in addition to its 
specific contribution on the technique of self-guidance, contains much 
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good advice on individual personality development and social and in- 
dustrial relations. The chapters on the specific occupations are not 
coordinated with the technique presented by the principal author, but 
serve to give information of a general character in a number of rep- 
resentative fields of business. One regrets that these chapters were 
not correlated with the guidance technique as indicating the type of 
person required for a given field, the professional outlook, the in- 
tellectual personal and professional qualifications needed, and matters 
of like direct value to one choosing a vocation. 


Elizabeth Jewell 


Notes from the Extension Department 


It will interest readers of The Bulletin to know that each month 
copies go to every state in the Union except New Mexico, North 
Dakota and Arkansas; also to Porto Rico, The Phillipines and Hawaii. 
Our foreign subscriptions cover a wide territory, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Serbia, South Africa, sev- 
eral South American countries, Sweden, Switzerland, Tasmania. 

Requests for information and material have come to us during 
the past quarter from the following states and countries: Utah, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, New York, North Carolina, New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island, North Dakota, Massachusetts, Kansas, Canada, Idaho, 
Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska, England, New Zealand, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Wyoming and California. 

There are many points of interest in connection with Extension 
which perhaps do not reach those who are most interested; perhaps 
no field is of greater interest than that which covers the entertainment 
of guests of the Institution. One day last month we entertained a 
member of a State Department of Public Welfare. This department 
is new in that State. This woman came for assistance in making 
and carrying out plans for a legislative campaign. We gave her such 
information as we had. On the same day we entertained a group of 
six teachers from the Department of Education of a large city, their 
particular interest was in the school Department and methods of 
classifying children. On the same afternoon there were parents of a 
private pupil who wanted to see the School in detail. 
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Merry Christmas---1926 


Christmas time! What a world of memories it brings of smil- 
ing faces and brilliant reds and greens; of stockings and packages 
and the love back of the gifts. It makes us think too, of the Star of 
in the East, the long trip of the Wise Men to Jerusalem, the gifts of 
gold and frankincense and myrrh, the fright and the joy of the 
Shepherds. 

Christmas time brings its anticipation of a happy time, of friendly 
greetings, of loving gifts and all of the joy that comes of looking for- 
ward to pleasures sure but unknown. If you have the full Christmas 
Spirit, then you must feel the thrill of Christmas anticipation. 

Christmas time brings its work. But never in all the year does 
work promise such returns. Our children trust us to do our utmost 
to make it their Day of Wonder and although our feet be weary, still 
shall we find strength and inspiration in the certainty of joyous, 
happy faces on Christmas morning. 

To Him whose birth gave us this day and whose name gave it 
its name, to Him all thanks for the wonderful blessings that have come 
in the past two thousand years. Out of that little village in the East 
the Spirit of Love has spread to all nations and all peoples. Each 
one who carries the blessing has shared in its spirit. The more you 
give the more you have. That is the greatest miracle of all. May 
you therefore have more of a Merry Christmas than ever before. 





“Today the science of child psychology has developed to such 
an extent and the field of education is so changing and so complex 
in its various aspects that no one student can conceive a complete 
laboratory school which will meet the requirements of an adequate 
educational theory, a constructive system of training, and a complete 
psychology of the child. Consequently our laboratory schools of to- 
day are based on the principles of cooperative research and coopera- 
tive training. In these schools, specialists are in charge of special 
subjects, such as reading, writing, and spelling. Other specialists 
are in charge of the pre-school, the elementary, or the high school 
children, the psychological examination of the children, the course of 
study, and the administration of the school. In short, a group of 
specialists direct the various phases of the child’s training and devel- 
opment.”—The Childrens Foundation. 
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